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shall see, had a great future before it. Originally, it
meant breath, then life, sometimes body; but far
more frequently, the essence or the self. It became,
in fact, a reflexive pronoun, like amos, ipse, or self.
It was not, however, entirely restricted to this gram-
matical category, but entered upon a new career as
the name of one of the highest philosophical ab-
stractions in India, or anywhere else. It was used
to express not simply the Ego or the I, for that Ego,
the Aham, the I, was too much made up of the
fleeting elements of this life. No, it expressed what
was beyond the Ego, what supported the Ego for a
time; but, after a time, freed itself from the fetters
and conditions of the human Ego, and became again
the pure Self.

Atman differs from words which in other languages,
after originally expressing breath, came to mean life,
spirit, and soul. It lost its meaning of breath at a
very early time, and after it had been divested of its
physical meaning, after it had served as a mere
pronoun, it became the vehicle of an abstraction more
abstract even than \^ux?7 or nvevfjia in Greek, anima
or animus in Latin, asu or prana in Sanskrit. In
the TTpanishads a belief in pr&7ia, breath or spirit, as
the true principle of existence, marks professedly a
lower stage of philosophical knowledge than a belief
in Atman, the Self. As with us the Self transcends
the I, the concept of Atman with the Hindus tran-
scended that of the prana, and finally absorbed it.

This is the way in which, at a later time, the
ancient Indian philosophers discovered the Infinite
that supported their own being, the inward Self, as
far beyond the Ego.